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EDITORIALS 


In the old days, the American radicals deliberately stood 
a little apart from the rest of society. They were proud of the fact 
that they had rejected the values of the status quo. They did not 
take the attitude that this rejection resulted from an inherent 
superiority on their part; they were simply the vanguard, blazing 
the trail into a new world, with the confident expectation that 
sooner or later the masses would awaken and catch up with them. 
Meanwhile, they considered it their duty to live according to their 
principles, and thereby set an example. Sometimes this attitude 
was carried to rather absurd lengths, as in the case of the various 
colonies which emigrated to the wilderness and all but cut them- 
selves off from contact with society, but, in the main, it was a 
healthy tendency and did not prevent the radicals from playing a 
vigorous role in the everyday struggles of the working class. If 
anything, it enabled them to act with greater intensity than might 
otherwise have been possible. They were, in a sense, consecrated 
to the cause of revolution—they lived, dressed, acted and spoke 
in’ a revolutionary manner, and refused to compromise in any way 
with the standards of bourgeois society. 

Today that is all changed. A largely spurious, but nonetheless 
determined respectability pervades the radical movement. They 
spare no efforts to create the impression that they are merely 
ordinary folk who happen to be somewhat more concerned about 
justice and social welfare than most of their fellows. If this change 
were confined to externals, there would be reason to consider it 
a beneficial one. The mere fact that radicals wash more regularly 
than formerly, dress rather more carefully and are outwardly more 
orthodox in their sexual relations should not of course detract 
greatly from their effectiveness, and it might well attract many 
converts who would have been repelled by the old informal trad- 
ition. The sad truth is, however, that these outward manifestations 
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of conventionality are essentially symbolical of a profound inner 
timidity. They are more than just a ‘tactic’ to win the confidence 
of the respectable workers; they are symptoms that the radicals 
of today lack the self-assurance of their predecessors. With the 
collapse of the old theories, the heart and vigor has- gone out 
of the movement, until, instead of something to take pride in, 
radicalism has become, to most of its present adherents, a sort 
of guilty secret. They are terrified of being recognized as advo- 
cates of fundamental social change; they match the correctness 
of their appearance and behavior with a moderation of utterance 
which is practically indistinguishable from that of the traditional 
liberal. 

An excellent recent example of the ‘new radicalism’ is a 
form letter sent out by the Workers’ Defense League to stir up 
support for an ex-sergeant in the army named Alton Levy, a former 
union organizer and a member of the Socialist Party, who was 
demoted to private and sentenced to four months in prison be- 
cause he dared to protest against the treatment of the negro 
troops in his camp. Hare is a case whose blatant injustice rep- 
resents a powerful indictment of militarism, and undoubtedly in the 
old days, it would have been presented as a proof of the thorough 
rottenness of existing institutions. But what do we find today? 
The letter asks us to fight and win the case because “To let 
private Levy remain in jail is to admit to the world that there is 
no democracy in the army, and that the war we are fighting will never 
produce the Four Freedoms.” In other words, instead of challanging 
the system which makes such injustices possible, we are supposed 
to save the victim in order to vindicate the system. Levy certainly 
deserves the support of all genuine believers in elementary freedom 
and human decency, but to ask for this support as though its 
primary purpose was to save the face of the government and the 
military authorities amounts to a virtual betrayal of radical prin- 
ciples. The fundamental dishonesty and hypecrisy of the modern 
radical approach is further demonstrated in the accompanying pamph- 
let which describes Levy as “... just another average American 
trying to get along in the Army...” who “... couldn't understand 
_why, ia democratic America, some people insisted on kicking the 
Negro soldiers around.” This is certainly a gratuitcus insult to a 
man who made a courageous, even heroic, stand with full knowledge 
of the consequences. 
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The incident in itself may seem a trivial thing to get upset 
about, and the WDL will probably defended by many radicals on 
the grounds that it is necessary to win support for Levy from 
people who would have had nothing to do with a genuinely rad- 
ical appeal. But this is no isolated incident; it is merely one of 
innumerable examples of moral cowardice and hypocrisy, of the 
refusal of the modern radicals to state openly what they are really 
driving at. Moreover, why is it necessary to twist the facts until it 
appears we are fighting for precisely the opposite of our real goal, 
in ‘order to win the support of non-radicals, or even anti-radicals, 
for cases of self-evident injustice? Certainly those who believe 
in Jim-Crow in the army and the suppression of civil liberties are 
not going to be won over to the cause of freedom by such pat- 
ently insincere appeals. On the other hand, any honest liberal 
should be willing to lend his support to a case of this sort on 
account of the plain fact that the civil rights of an individual have 
been grossly violated. Those liberals who rallied to the defense 
of Sacco and Vanzetti were under no illusions about their political 
views. They supported the case because it was an obvious frameup, 
and that was reason enough for them. The necessity for hypocrisy 
in appeals of this nature is a psychological need on the part of 
the radicals themselves. They aren't fooling anybody else. 
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., But it is in connection with the war that the present-day 
radicals show themselves at their worst. The dilemma of those 
who support the war is really pathetic, especially in those cases, 
which are fairly numerous, where the individual concerned was 
anti-war before hostilities broke out. Now they find themselves in 
the unhappy position of having to deny their own past predictions, 
and determinedly ignore the evidence that those predictions were 
correct. Sidney Hook is a typical example of this. In a debate 
with Ludwig Lore, which appeared in the April, 1936 issue of the 
Modern Monthly, he opposed the application of economic sanctions 
to Mussolini's Ethiopian campaign because sanctions would mean 
war, and “... the day war is declared the fascist emblem will flutter 
over the nation’s capital—be it France, England or our own Un- 
ited States.” Still later, in the Spring, 1939 number of Partisan 
Review, he wrote, in opposition to the Popular Front policy of 
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supporting Roosevelt: “More ominous still is Roosevelt’s inflated 
armament program....At worst, it is a preparation for war, the 
last resort of every capitalist statesman who desires to stave off 
fundamental social change. And when we remember that war means 
fascism in full millitary dress, the arc of Popular Front futility spirals 
downward to the bloody mire it sought to avoid.” Today, he com- 
pletely ignores these statements and asserts: (Partisan Review, 
Sept.-Oct., 1943) “Before war broke out | was opposed to support 
of foreign wars against Hitler for two reasons (our italics) (1) There 
still seemed some chance that in France and elsewhere lebor end 
its allies might come to power on an anti-fascist and pro-socialist 
program; (2) | believed that Hitler could hardly stand up against 
the military alliance of the democratic countries.” Not a word 
about the danger of domestic fascism, which actually was his main 
reason for opposing war in those days. In order to give his present 
position the appearance of consistency, he must resort to retro- 
spective falsification on a grand scale. Worse than that, he care- 
fully avoids any mention of the possibility of domestic fascism 
arising as a result of the war economy. Granted that his earlier 
fears on this score were rather premature, there is certainly abun- 
dant evidence that the danger exists, and is becoming increasingly 
threatening. And this is the man who accuses nearly everyone else 
on the Left of ‘failure of nerve.’ 

In all fairness to the pro-war radicals, however, it must be 
admitted that those who oppose the war, with the exception of 
a handful of young men who have gone to jail rather than accept 
military service, are little better. Infact, in some ways, they pre- 
sent an even more ludicrous picture, since, despite the fact that 
they have no logical need to do so, they too avoid mentioning 
the worst aspects of the war. They do not call for an immediate 
cessation of hostilities to check the ever-increasing growth of dom- 
estic fascism, and end the terrible destruction of life and property, 
as they said they were going to do before the war broke out. 
Instead they confine themselves almost entirely to sniping at the way 
the war is conducted —decrying the tack of democratic objectives, 
condemning the treatment of the negroes and of organized labcr 
—and usually present their criticisms in such a way that they 
create the impression that if these ubuses were corrected the war 
would be acceptable to them. Even with those whose opposition to 
the war is made explicit, it is a purely theoretical opgesiticn; 
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they deliberately evade drawing any practical conclusions from it. 
For instance, in his reply to Sidney Hook (Partisan Review, Sept.- 
Oct., 1943.) David Meriam, while attaching great importance to 
radical opposition to the war, specifically repudiates the application 
of this opposition in the realm of action, on the grounds that 
“... the war had reached a stage in which the military victory of 
the Allies was unlikely to be affected by revolutionary anti-war 
agitation in the United States.” He thus lays himself wide open 
to Hook's accusation that his opposition is mere romantic intran- 
sigence, that he wants an Allied victory as much as Hook does, 
but is too stubborn to admit it. 

It is true that there has been, in some leftist quarters, @ 
certain amount of talk in favor of a ‘People’s Peace’ instead of 
the unconditional surrender policy of the government. The advocates 
of this program, however, are quite insistent that there can be no 
negotiation with fascists; they would be in favor of ending the 
war only if the peoples of Europe succeeded in overthrowing 
their Axis masters and set up democratic regimes. Since it is quite 
obvious that a popular uprising on the continent, at any time in 
the near future, would find itself caught between the fully mob- 
ilized military strength of the Axis and the United Nations who 
have not shown the slightest hesitancy in negotiating with fascists 
when the fascists are willing to collaborate with them, and are 
certainly not in the least interested in encouraging popular dem- 
ocratic uprisings, the talk about a People’s Peace would seem to 
be little more than talk, designed to salve the revolutionary con- 
sciences of its advocates without committing them to a concrete 
program of action. While a People’s Peace would undcubtedly be 
the most desirable outcome of the war, the possibility of realizing 
it seems so slight, that to offer it as the sole alternative to a 
military victory for the United Nations practically amounts to 
back-handed support of continuing the war. It is perhaps possible, if 
the war continues long enough, that the armies will mutiny and 
stage a revolution, but it is seriously open to question if brutal- 
ized ex-soldiers constitute very promising material for a democratic 
cooperative society. The outcome of the Russian Revolution and 
the activities of the various veterans’ organizations in other coun- 
tries are hardly reassuring in this respect. 

Radical opposition to a negotiated peace—that is, a cessation 
of hostilities between the present belligerents withcut majcr cor- 
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cessions on either side—is based primarily on the argument that 
it would solve no basic problems, but would be just an armed truce, 
to be followed in a few years by another war. It is certainly true 
that none of the existing governments have shown any desire to 
build a just and lasting peace, but this applies equally well in the 
case of a victory for either side. The terms of a negotiated peace 
would be no worse, in any case, than those of a dictated peace. 
A negotiated peace, moreover, has several advantages from a radical 
standpoint. The longer the war last, the greater is the denger of 
American fascism becoming firmly entrenched, and meanwhile the 
continent of Europe is being systematically devastated and depop- 
ulated. Furthermore, it must be borne in mind that governments do 
not negotiate peace because they want to; they infinitely prefer 
victory both from the standpoint of profit and prestige. They re- 
sort to the stopgap of negotiation only when popular dissatisfaction 
with the war has reached such a pitch that its continuation is out 
of the question. A people which is sufficiently antagonistic to its 
government to demand an end to the war, on any terms, is hardly 
likely to be content with this alone, but will press for further 
demands. Thus, while a negotiated peace, in itself, is but a partial 
victory for the people, and will lead to nothing if not followed up, 
it could easily be the first step towards a complete victory. To 
argue that radicals should not work for such a peace because it 
would not eliminate the causes of possible future wars is in the 
same category with the argument of certain sectarians that strikes 
for better working conditions are undesirable because they do not 
remove the basic evils of capitalism. A realistic radical never loses 
sight of his ultimate objective, but he takes advantage of every 
opportunity that presents itself to increase the militancy of the 
people and win their sympathy for his program. 

To agitate for an immediate end of the war might, of course, 
involve running a considerable personal risk, and would undoubtedly 
cause the radicals to be accused of Axis sympathies, just as the 
IWW and other antiwar forces in the First World War were in- 
variably depicted in the bourgeois press wearing the pickelhaubhe of 
the Kaiser's armies. If the radical of today has any right to the 
name, however, he shonld not be deterred by such considerations. 
As Debs said in his Canton speech, on June 16, 1918: “Do not 
worry over the charge of treason to our masters, but be concerned 
about the treason which involves yourself.” 


TECHNOLOGY AND SOCIALISM 
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Perhaps the most unfortunate belief that the radical move- 
ment has inherited from the “Scientific Socialism” of the nineteenth 
century is the theory that socialism is basically an economic 
doctrine, and that is realization depends primarily on the devel- 
opment of the means of production to a level where material 
abundance could be made available to all. This theory was prob- 
ably first propounded by Marx and is regarded by many of his 
followers as his most important contribution to revolutionary 
thought. As a matter of fact, however, the theory is essentially 
an adaptation of bourgeois ideology, carried a step further than 
its originators had intended, but retaining the same narrow attitude 
toward man’s fundamental nature that is characteristic of bourgeois 
thinking. That it has had such a profound effect on radical phil- 
osophy is presumably due to the pervasiveness of the dominent 
class ideology, and the inability of the average radical to detach 
himself sufficiently from his cultural background to see things in 
perspective. 

) The apologists for capitalism believe that man is primarily 
motivated by lust for gain, that he is impelled to accumulate as 
much material wealth as possible. Whenever the amount of wealth 
produced by a given society is more than enough to maintain a 
bare existence, the cleverer individuals will contrive to possess the 
surplus at the expense of their duller brethern. They assume that 
primitive man existed precariously on the margin of subsistence, 
compelled to labor during all his waking hours in order to procure 
enough to keep alive. As soon as human ingenuity had raised the 
productivity of labor somewhat, the more enterprising tribesmen 
grabbed the surplus, and the mass of workers was left approxi- 
mately as badly off as before, and so it has continued down to 
the present day. The miserable conditions that prevailed in the 
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mines and mills of the early part of the nineteenth century were 
thus considered nothing new or especially reprehensible. It was 
simply the way of the world to exploit your fellow man if you 
were smart enough to do so. Capitalism, moreover, by building 
up the means of production to a hitherto unprecedented level, 
has made it possible for nearly everyone to increase his wealth, 
and is therefore believed to be a great blessing to humanity. 

All this bore a certain superficial resemblance to the facts 
while capitalism was still expanding, and it suits the ideolcgical 
needs of the capitalists perfectly—both assuaging their consciences 
and assuring a future of unlimited opportuinty, since, human desires 
for wealth being virtually insatiable, the market should go on ex- 
panding forever. Marx, with his usual ingenuity as a propagandist, 
took this hypothesis and very skillfully turned it against the class 
that had created it. He accepted the major premise that greed 
was man’s fundamental driving force, but he denied that capitalism 
offered the greatest possible opportunity for satisfying material 
wants. If capitalism were overthrown, he argued, the vast productive 
capacity it had built up, freed of the ‘fetters’ cf capitalist preg- 
erty relations and utilized for the benefit of society as a whole, 
could be made to produce such an abundance of wealth that 
everybody's wants would be satisfied, and there would be no more 
exploitation of labor. He thus sought to stimulate the greed of 
the working class for the purpose of bringing about a social rev- 
olution. This has had an enormous influence on sccialist thought 
and tactics. It has concentrated the attention of the radicals 
almost exclusively on economic questicns; justice, liberty and 
social harmony have been regarded as secondary matters which 
will be automatically resolved once the capitalist system has been 
overthrown and the means of production have attained their full 
development. The working class has been exhorted to increase 
its material wants, and all evidence that material and psychological 
security does not depend en the attainment of a bourgeois stan- 
dard of living has been scornfully dismissed as counter-revolutionary 
propaganda. 

The degeneration of the Russian revolution and varicus de- 
velopments in other countries have demonstrated, hecwever, that 
there is something fundamentally wrong about the theory that the 
road to social emancipation lies through the expansion of productive 
capacity. As the economic system has become more highly devel- 
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oped, it has also become more complicated to administer, with the 
result that a large and powerful class of professional administrators 
has had to be created. It is this class, and not the workers which 
runs society in those countries which have gone beyond capitalism, 
and it has shown no inclination to rule for the benefit of the 
majority. It is argued, by those radicals who are unwilling to give 
up their belief in the revolutionary importance of technological 
advance, that this can only be true in countries which have backward 
economies; that the bureaucrats would have no incentive to exploit 
the workers where the level of production is high enough to pre- 
vide everyone with a high standard cf living. This argument, so 
reminiscent of the capitalist promise that presperity for all is just 
around the corner, is obviously nothing more than a desperate 
rationalization. Its exponents are, in effect, asking the working 
class to stick its head into the mouth of a lion, with the assur- 
ance that, although all previous experiments of this nature have 
ended in disaster, this time it will work out successfully, because 
this lion is well fed, and thus has no incentive to bite. 

The tactics that have grown out of the radicals’ preoccupation 
with economic advancement have also had a disasterous effect on 
the struggle for socialism. The working class has increased its 
demands, but, contrary to Marx's expectations, it has thereby been 
able to procure for itself a considerably higher standard of living 
without bringing about any radical social change. This has greatly 
weakened its revolutionary militancy: it has become so absorbed 
in fighting for immediate improvement of conditions, that it has 
ignored the need for fundamental social reconstruction despite the 
fact that the status quo is at the point of collapse. 

In short, the theory that seemed so valuable in Marx’s day 
has turned out to be a definite liability to the radical movement. 
It is essential that its premises be reexanined scientifically and 
the errors corrected. The need for a social revclution is greater 
than ever, but the theoretical and organizational preparations for 
it have proven hopelessly inadequate. A fresh apprcach to the 
problem is obviously needed. 

I 

Economic abundance is not a quantity that can be precisely 
determined. Human wants vary enormously, and what would be the 
direst poverty to some people would be considered excessive luxury 
by others. There ar2 many primitive peoples whose standard of 
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living is so low that, according to modern criteria, they should have 
long since died out from malnutrition and exposure. The Arunta 
of Central Australia, and the Ona of Tierra del Fuego, for ex- 
ample, somehow managed to survive an extremely inhospitable 
climate with neither clothing nor shelter, on a diet which modern 
dieticians weuld consider far below the necessary minimum. On 
the other hand, when is was recently proposed that incomes in 
the United States be limited to $25,000 a year, there were many 
wealthy individuals who indignantly protested thet it weuld te 
impossible for them to manace satisfectority on so little. In cther 
words, one’s idea of what is sufficient—or even what is necessary 
to maintain human life—depend almost entirely upon subjective 
cultural standards and traditions. In terms of actual physical needs, 
man probably does not require a great deal more than the other 
animals, but his appetites are more easily corrupted. Given suf- 
ficient encouragement, they can become virtually insatiable. An 
economy of abundance has in reality little or no necessary con- 
nection with the level of the productive capacity, but exists when- 
ever and wherever the people are satisfied with their standard of 
living. A low standard of living which provides physical and emot- 
ional satisfaction, such as is found among many primitive peoples, 
is closer to abundance, for all practical purposes, than a high 
standard, like that of the bourgeoisie, which fails to satisfy. 
Among primitive people, contrary to the assumptions of the 
nineteenth century bourgeois anthropologists, life was seldom a grim 
struggle for a bare subsistance. The existence of a surplus, either 
actual, in the form of extra goods, or potential, in the form of 
leisure, was fairly common, and was rarely monopolized by an elite. 
If many of these peoples subsisted on a low level, this was fre- 
quently a matter of choice rather than necessity. Only in such 
unproductive areas as the Australian and South African deserts, 
and the Arctic, did the food quest assume threatening proportions, 
and the people were compelled to devote most of their time and 
energy to the struggle for survival. And even among these peo- 
ple there were seasons of relative security end leisure. In other 
regions, before western civilization desticyed the akcriginal con- 
ditions, life was in the main secure and fairly easy. The buffalo 
herds of the Western Plains, the salmon of the Northwest Coast, 
the reindeer of Siberia and the camels, horses, sheep and goats 
of Central and Western Asia provided an adequate, if monotonous 
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diet for a few months labor annually, Similarly, the crops of yams 
in Melanesia and Polynesia, corn and manioc in Central and South 
America, and millet and bananas in Africa made it possible for 
most of the tribes to achieve economic security without working 
very strenuously. Dwelling in simple houses, which were easily 
constructed, and wearing few clothes, these peoples had plenty 
of leisure to devote to creative art, religious ceremonies or war- 
fare, depending on the prevailing cultural attitude. Accumulation 
for its own sake, or as a means of self-assertion scarcely existed 
and exploitation was practically unknown, even where there was 
class stratification. Man then has no natural urge to acquire as 
much material wealth as possible. When society provides other 
outlets for self-expression, he can be quite content with a low 
standard of living, even when it is possible to raise it by exerting 
himself. 

This is not to say that human society was universally or even 
largely idyllic under primitive conditions. The mere possessien of 
economic security and leisure is not enough to assure social tran- 
quility and brotherhood. Conflict, although seldom on the econemic 
plane, was widespead and frequently very sharp. The desire to excell, 
to win recognition from one’s fellows, was ever-present and often 
took highly anti-social forms. The primary interest of hundreds of 
tribes was in fighting one another. The wars that they fought 
rarely served any economic purpose; they were stylized tests 
of courage and skill. The most highly valued accomplishment was 
usually taking the head of a fallen enemy or merely some spec- 
tacular act of daring that could be boasted about afterward. A 
Plains Indian received more credit for capturing a single horse 
which was tethered outside an enemy's tent, than for seizing a 
whole herd of horses that were running loose outside the cemp. 

There were many peoples, however, whose means cf self- 
expression were not disruptive of social harmeny; who feund an 
outlet for their egoism in creative pursuits. And the magnificently 
carved totem poles and house posts of the Northwest Coast, the 
great canoes of the Polynesians, and multitudes of similar examples 
from other parts of the world indicate that primitive econemic 
conditions are not necessarily detrimental to a high level of artistic 
achievement. This art was sometimes ostensibly utilitarian, as when 
it was devoted to religious purposes, but in the main it was purely 
decorative, taking the form of ornamental designs on utensils and 
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on the kody (tatooing, etc.). In either case, the great amount of 
patience and energy employed in these activities afford further 
evidence that economic aggrandizement is rot man’s only driving 
force, unless one defines economic activity in such s way as to 
include every manifestation cf human effort. In this case, however, 
economics ceases to have any observable connection with such 
practical matters as feeding and shelterirg the body, and mey be 
just as well extended to include polo playing, pub crawling end 
similar pastimes of the idle rich. 

The fact is that man is not especially practical; ke prefers, 
whenever he has an opportunity, to engage in activity that exercises 
his abilities to the greatest possible extent, whether or not it 
contributes to his physical security. Even where accumulation for 
its own sake does occur, as in bourgeois society, it is not infre- 
quently a corrupt form of creative activity, which tends to lose 
sight of its ostensibly utilitarian purpose. It is the exciterrent of 
the contest with their competitors, and the opportunity to make use 
of their highly specialized and complicated techniques of acquisi- 
tion, that obviously impells many capitaliscs to pursue their vicious 
course far more than crude lust for material comforts. There were 
a number of multi-millionaires in the heyday of capitalism during 
the latter part of the nineteenth century whe were so single- 
minded in their pursuit of wealth as a means of self-expression 
that they were content to live in actual poverty. Likewise, it was 
certainly self-expression, rather than mere self-indulgence, which 
prompted Carnegie and Frick to lavish their wealth on ornate 
palaces and art collection which they lacked the taste or leisure 
to enjoy. Similarly, during the early days of feudalism, the barons 
were so absorbed in their internecine wars that they had little 
time or desire for luxury. It was only after the rise of the national 
states had put an end to ‘gentlemanly’ combat that they turned 
to extravagance and the exploitation of the peasants as a com- 


pensatory form cf expression. 
lit 


The achievement of a socialist society necessitates the alt- 
eration of the economic system in such a way that it will promcte 
an attitude of fraternity and equality. This is not a question of 
the quantity of goods produced, but of the form of the economic 
organization. An economic system which is based upon centralized 
production, entailing a sharp division of function between manacers 
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and workers, cannot be socialist in the true sense no matter how 
high the standard of living. The managing group, being situated 
in a position of actual dominance over the workers, whether or not 
this fact is officially recognized, could have little incentive to 
identify their interests wich those of the workers. Both by reason 
of their social function and their specialized training, they natur- 
ally tend to consider themselves an elite and express themselves 
accordingly; treating the workers as raw material to be utilized 
as efficiently as possible for increasing production regardless of 
their wishes and well-being. Economic equality is perhaps conceiv- 
able under such a system, but it is extremely improbable. The 
managers are inclined to demand a larger share of wealth than 
the workers, not because their ‘needs’ are greater, but in recog- 
nition of their social status—they are more difficult to replace, 
and therefore more important to the productive precess, herce 
they feel that they are entitled to a larger income. Assuming 
that an independent working-class movement could manage to keep 
incomes equalized, however, this would not alter the fact of social 
cleavage, and the conflict and emotional instability that alweys 
accompanies it. From the standpoint of psychological security and 
social harmony, such a system would represent little, if any im- 
provement over capitalism. Furthermore, the complexity of a highly 
industrialized society requires a great deal of intricate and arbitrary 
regulation to keep it running smoothly. For the sake of efficiency 
the administrative officials must be given considerable power over 
the lives of the people, a process which is bound to be fatal to 
democratic institutions and liberties. 

A healthy socialism can only be based on an economic system 
which has no need for social stratification and regimentation. This 
would require thorough reorientation of attitudes toward wealth and 
production. The primary goal of such a society must be the greatest 
possible emotional security for its members. Its material standards 
should be high enough so that health is not endangered, but an 
undue emphasis on material luxuries would have to be avoided. 
Material luxuries are desirable only if they contribute to a fuller 
enjoyment of life. If their production requires an economic system 
that is hostile to social harmeny and liberty, and if their possesion 
entails the restriction of creative outlets in favor of ostentation 
and display, as it usually does, they are actually harmful. In cap- 
italist society, the possesors of great wealth are often among the 
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most frustrated and neurotic individuals. Although they possess 
material security far beyond any plausible need, their lives are 
impoverished and miserable. The satisfaction derived from luxurious 
living is ephemeral; one soon comes to take physical comforts for 
granted. However, once one has acquired the attitude that hap- 
piness depends upon material possessions, it becomes extremely 
difficult to seek satisfaction in other channels, with the result that, 
as soon as one has grown accustomed to a certain standard of 
living, one seeks to raise it, and so on ad infinitum Life thus 
becomes a frantic flight from boredom—the more one gets, the 
more one requires—while emotional instability grows. 

The evidence of both anthropolegy end clinical psychology 
indicates that creative activities yield the greatest emotional sat- 
isfation and consequently are the most beneficial to social harmony. 
The history of art, moreover, reveals that a low material standard 
of living need not be a barrier to creative fulfillment. On the 
contrary: many of the most hichly creative artists managed to 
function despite extreme peverty. It should follow, therfore, that 
a socialist society which cultivated widespread practice of the 
creative arts-—including scientific research—rather than luxuricus 
living standards, would have a better chance of realizing its goal. 
This does not mean that a class of professicnal artists should 
be established, but that the arts be fostered as a leisure time 
pursuit for the workers. Since a professional artist must depend 
for his livelihood on public acceptance of his work, he is forced 
to produce art that appeals to the popular taste of the moment, 
or run the risk of losing his professional standing. This is net 
conducive to the development of a vital and truly satisfying art, 
but is likely to encourage cliques and the sort of art politics 
which has so degraded the artists under capitalism. Moreover, 
the deliberate setting apart of certain individuals for the perfor- 
mance of creative activities tends to discourace the rest of the 
people from expressing themselves creatively, if it does not pro- 
duce outright antagonism. 

It may be argued that under capitalism economic advancement 
has become such an all-absorbing preoccurpaticn for all levels of 
the population that a program which did not advocate materie| 
abundance would be bound to fail. Also, it is somet’mes held that 
since the trend of the times is in the direction of ever greater 
material complexity a movement which attempted to go in the 
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opposite direction would be unrealistic, to put it mildly. These 
are undoubtedly difficult problems, and it is possible that they 
are insolvable. If so, however, there is certainly no reason to 
believe that there is any hope for a better world. The invariable 
accompanyment of material abundance has been bureaucracy, des- 
potism, and an increasing rate of emotional insecurity and insanity. 
The human constitution is not so flexible that it can successfully 
adapt itself to any possible type of society, and the evidence is 
overwhelming that we have long since passed the danger point 
in our technological evolution. Like a machine that is run too 
fast, our civilization is vibrating out of phase and seems to be 
headed for catastrophe. The seemingly irreversable trend of econ- 
omic development is wrecking society and destroying all healthy 
potentialities. The advocates of abundance, both on the right and 
the left, with their eyes focussed exclusively on economics, have 
failed te take notice of the psychological evidence that humanity 
is not equipped to stand the pace much longer. Unless the his- 
torical trend can be reversed, the only prospect is disaster. 


ORIAN DEPLEDGE 


THE CAROB TREE 


The carob tree 

Learned seven stars 

Limb by limb. 

It found the chorus of the moon 
In its moth-old leaves. 

When a slouching wind 

Crossed in from the sea 

The carob tree 

Knotted its knuckle of trunk 
Funnelled the sky 

Hacked at the seven on the branch. 


BERNARD EVSLIN 


I know the meaning of the huge salt 

wave of health which broke upon my blood 
when I saw your work. 

1 will not call it love. 


| will not use a word which has become a bawd 
trafficked by slack and sterile mouths 
to bear message of that stupendous harmony. 


| will not speak of love. 
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I know that your presence is a bright baton 
orchestrating my triumphs and crimes 
to a stupendous harmony. 


This is more than gentle flames 
nursed to a soft appeasement 
before sleep. 

Here the completion came first; 
you and | together, walking, talking, 
working together. Recognizing— 


| am delivered of titillations 
| am clean of the corruption of dominance. 


1, who notoriously debased my loins 
like a tom-cat in rut, alley-wise 
under a crooked moon, 

howling, prowling, 

appeased by tabbies— 

until | met you. 


And before you half-rotten 

with a concept of man’s dominance, 
unpurged of that ancient filth, 
ignorant of my taint,— 

I met you and was ashamed. 


Look, these are naked words. 
Take them to the warm body 

of your own experience. 
Deep—seminal—into the womb 
of questing years—yours alone— 
Deeply flowering 

wisdom is born. 


This is a bare and burning poem 
naked as myself that white midnight 
we did not sleep. 

Take this poem also, 

huntress, 

comrade. 


MINNA GELLERT 


DEAF MUTE 


In the wood a deaf mute is fingering prayer— 
Rage has been pacified with violence 

Where trees are felled and each mouthless trunk 
Goaded to shape despair; 

The atmosphere is clotted 

With frantic sperms of silence 

And the ground spotted 

A wordless color 

Where his lips were bruised on stone. 

The marvelous cavity of speech is dry, 

He can link himself to no one 

For love veers to a guttural groan 

And dies without fruit. 

Only one birth for him—one pursuit 

Of perishable substitute 

For the voice of his heart. 

The night is affectionate, 

Altitudes of wind surround him— 

Tongues at his ear 

Are offering heaven but he cannot hear. 


SANDERS RUSSELL 


OBJECTOR 


Now in delicate choice 

! remember how brimstone passed in morning air, 
burnt to pure act 

and | was directed to the world’s hatred. 
Brimstone was my lust but evil lasts; 

this wrong continuing in the world 

is my passionate awareness; 

this holds my will’s wandering: 

that these should exploit another: 

judges, policemen, gangsters, tyrants, 

actors in aggressive evil, 

statesmen, moralists and mothers 

meddlers in my heart’s purgatory— 

image of hatred 

like a hawk on a red cross 

| put on every prison, every governing face; 

why do | hate their bland iron terror? 

They are excresences of the same poisoned world, 
my hatred their corrupting power, 

but necessary, like the law, necessary for the people? 
Not reconciled to necessary evil, 

magistrate’s solemn office 

to execute real evil, 

the power te prevent and preserve evil, 

to keep it from breaking out of bars, 

from corroding armies— 

opposing, | build an island of power: 

to not consciously enter their wrong act 

or my whole being bursts like a man of straw. 


FIRST NIGHT OF THE WAR 


The emotions that lead to war, or the casualness 
that lets the animal motives accumulate; 

these are spontaneous and present 

on the irresponsible faces at Times Square. 

There is no difference in the new event, 

a Medieval fulfillment. Well, it happened before; 

it will happen again. What are honor, 

pride before the disasterous human condition? 
Hearts, entangled in your branches 

not the goodness of hearts but the vision 

mirror of the real, not “social significance” 

but the human condition everywhere 

like water or trees or mountains; 

every arrow of patriotism injures the common body; 
let the houses be bombed, our wills made prisoner; 
this is not a great calamity, but the irresponsible faces 
are the ever-crying wound. 


BILL STAFFORD 


FAMILY STATEMENT 


My brother, flying a plane in this war, 
may come up that long ramp to the exit 
and go into tomorrow. 

He may turn his face away from our small play by the 
mulberry tree, and kill a man. 

(And every day | put my hand on the stone wall at the corner, 
turning and looking back; 

| wear the old hat, and the tie he sent.) 


My brother is in the army that wins, swearing, proud of a flag. 
The movie stars are making him happy, 
taking those long trips we read about and see pictures of. 
The common soldier is hero in this war: 
my brother was one hundred yards away in the crowd 
when a private, in a ceremony on a stage, kissed Tana Randis 
(currently seen in “Land of Desire”). 
(And every morning my feet hurry the leaves under these trees. 
| won’t walk another street until this one is worn out by the sun.) 
’ = 
My brother, in the army that wins, and | 
remember those many times when Pop came home from trips 
and everyone meeting him at the door. 
My brother and | are both crying 
in this glittering chromium time 
in the saddest war. 


BYRON VAZAKAS 


THE DILEMMA OF THE PRACTICAL 


1 wait in the outer office where 

the shoe-string clerks rush to ard fro. 
Beyond the swinging gate, 

importance is a value frantically imposed 
by the typewriters’ insistent 

click and ching; and grey-green metal 
files that substitute 

for life the neat but naked facts. 

{t is the weakness of a system 

that tries too hard to fill 

the public dumps with records of 
transactions. When someone pauses 
for a drink, the cooler gurgles 

like a drowning man. The work 

for which | wait is nearly done, 

is something almost past, the full 
price paid for underpay, the hired 
inspiration for the doled-out confidence 
of coin. Automatically | read 

the insistent private etched 

on the impersonal panel of the office 
door; ana now | know that there 

is nothing here for me, ambiguous 

as the querulous sunlight groping 

near the fluorescent tide; and suddenly 
| perceive that all too soon 

one isn’t welcome, 

but first one feels that way; 

and then one isn't welcome. 


A LETTER TO GOD 


KENNETH PATCHEN 


the wing is burning wing is burning O burn the wing for the 
wing is burning 

My heart is not in the things here. 

Men have made no effort to live by your word or by the word 
of any Good. This has angered me always. Childhood had not the 
color of the beautiful but of poverty and learning to kill what was 
best to know and love or be. So | write out of an awkward shy- 
ness; not understanding the angel. And the way to be near you I 
understand not. And the methods of love and joy and light are 
not understood. Nor of hate and pain and fear is there any manner 
or need not known. 

This black village. Houses, a lake and... (eye cf fire O 
the Eye is on fire) gray loose frog 
squatting on the arms of the Cross 


’ | first went to school ta a town of steel. The boys had faces 


like thin cats—the geography of evil; the history of monsters— 
| want to remind you that | understand little in your sense. Some- 
times | pick up a stone in the street, and just hold it in my hand 
That may have nothing to do with present difficulties in the world; 
but it gives me pleasure and can cause no ultimate harm to anyone. 
| was fifteen before | got all of myself in. Until then | seemed to 
smile when | felt angry, grit my teeth together when expected to 
talk. My cloches never pleased me in color or in the way they 
felt when | took them off at night. They were like the skin of an 
animal | knew nothing about. The same with my teeth: often they 
were cold and felt too sharp in my mouth. 

1915: Yellow snow in Cleveland. Lame woman swinging a rope. 

1922: To kill of course. “Don’t stare at mel” 
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1923: And the flesh was made a ward. 

1928: Her crying made me cry. Moved to new hungers. Like 
nosebleed. 

1931: And the Church...glittering throats in a gray choir. 

1934: It is not always easy to live a good life. 


Water is cruel water is cold kind water deep sweet water O then 
let me be quiet and quiet and still. For stranger stronger art thou. 


“Do you hate me?” 
“I know thee not—not even in fear.” 


Black tree... rust run house of darkness lake of evil 
cabin terrible wren spool grin MILK leaf light 

scrubwoman dip your mop in the skittering pail of heaven 
merchant sell on the playful blood of untroubling boys, you snake! 
king put your sword to the land of light and land the great fish 
You God tame 
O make tame what men call war 
but is the only condition of their ‘peace’ 


O loud sing the leaving lark 


Yesterday | tried to remember the first time | ever tasted 
an apple. Then | thought of this letter to you and it seemed an 
unimportant thing to know... 

But I'm not sure. 

Certainly your patterns are bigger than mine. And... 

Why don’t you come down and carry on your fight? What 
exactly did you mean when you said 

“Thou shalt not kill.”? 
Come down God and continue your fight against this pious murder. 
—“Under certain circumstances; in erder to properly defend; 
in event that no other method of survival is forthcoming’— 
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NO 
“Thou shalt not kill.” 
And what right has anyone to make people think you were a liar. 


My father used to say that | looked too long at people. It 
is true that they suspected me of not understanding them, and 
this made them want to make me uneasy; which they did by gripping 
my shoulder or by turning suddenly away. 


November 16, 1939: | am first conscious of another being in 
myself. 


Banners 

hoofs (O the swift graceful target) 

a wound perhaps 

| question not your authority. 

Nor my own. 

| make preparations to use them. 

Has lived. Loves. In the world! 

Just as there is no end to joy in life...an existence resem- 
bling every beautiful. Cry not. Be not mean. Do not cheat. Make 
no money out of blood. Believe in man. Belief in man is God. 


) 


the use of guilt is death 


People look out of the holes in their eyes. 
The eye itself is of the spirit. 
Not to see, but seeing. 


O an inch from the rosebush or a thousand miles from this 
murder...this being here! 

Ghost, ghost upon the sea, have you tidings? 

have you angels found? 
O a tiny place away from the world where we may lie, 
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my love and me? 
Blockhead! 
Dear God, | don’t want to go to bed tonight. There should 
be a lock on what | have to think. 


December 5, 1939: Visited by a man and woman from another 
world, 

December 7, 1939: Wilbur (you would like him) broke a piece 
out of a poem by One of the Lads (can never tell them apart) 
and used it as the headstone for a gnat he had got fond of. 

December 8, 1939; Spent the day filing a complaint against 
the U.S. Senate. Rather pleased to know | have a say in matters 
pertaining to. 

December 9, 1939: Walked down Cornelia Street. Met nobody 
| knew nor did anyone else. 

December 14, 1942: Planning a little surprise for my enemies. 
More about this anon, | reckon. 

August 13, 1943: Wilbur and | discussed the policy of Our 
State Dept. To be sure. And How. You said it. 


| have no children because | couldn’t feed them. My wife 
never has a new coat and | may have to write novels. So do | do. 
It is a situation | wish you'd do something about because nobody 
else gives a damn. | can’t take the rich. Means two things. 


(How do you like this?) 

The cave was lined with blue fur. A princess sat near the 
entrance, and in her hand she held a chalice made of gold. She 
drank of the wine and softly died. 

Far away, almost to the end of the most distant land, her 
lover paused at his task of creating a new being. 

Two things walked through the shadow which like a woolen 
shawl hung on the shoulders of the air. Their faces were streaked 
with yellow chalk and a single horn grew out of their foreheads. 
It was night when they reached the cave. 

They did not touch her. They moved to a corner away frem 
the world, and, lowering their beautiful, sad heads, wept. 
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(And this?) 

No one supposed the chaining of that particular beast to a 
tree would bring the world to an unsightly end. Nor did it. But 
it did effect a curious condition in the lives of three people who 
had their home a score ef miles out at sea. 

It was the howling. 

It was a sense on the air that terror had a face which could 
be seen. And feet really which walked in search of open graves. 

The three were John Jefferson. 

They had been so named by a wave which took them to mother. 
One was tall with box-deep eyes. One was fair, slim-skulled and 
strong as thrice-heated tea. The third was almost a Christ—he... 

O John Jefferson! 

What will become of thee? 

O what, what will become of thee? 


To be whole! 


—how we hunger to be clean! 
—these dazzling messengers from white suns— 
Is it possible to 


You smile, God 


November 16, 1941: “It’s going to snow soon,’ | said. 

I ruffled her hair as she set the table. She crumpled back 
the bread-wrapper and cut five slices. | pulled up the chairs. The 
cat rubbed against my legs as we sat down. Suddenly we both laughed 
and | got up and went round to kiss her. She pushed me away and 
made a crinkly face. “Eat, you big silly,” she said; but she sprang 
to her feet and pressed her body hard against mine. Holding her 
in my arms with a savage joy, | glanced out of the window: 

“Ah Christ! will you just look at it snow,” | said. 


They moved into the circle 
which a snail had drawn 
on the forehead of a weeping lion 


This marble casket. O laughing maiden... 
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war perhaps. Be not unwary, God. The war 
draws no circle 

Killed in action, 

Sept. 24, 1945 


You know as well as | do 
that... 


It is without doubt unfortunate that the truly beautiful part 
was destroyed before anyone could see it. | know | would now like 
much to have even the dimmest knowledge of its perfections. 

Whatever your hidden motives were, there does seem to have 
been shown a tragic carelessness in the manner of the defilement. 
Something else surely could have been done with us—even at the 
final moment—even in the white hour of your agony when you 
regretted your lowly creation, might not some smallest vestige of 
mercy have been spared..? 

| am not able to say how exactly it would have altered my 
holdings, but | am not far off believing a dog might better have 
been commissioned to the endeavors | have before me. 


| think of the girl | loved when | was twelve. | think of the 
thousands of eyes and voices that have gone through her since 
then. Perhaps she is dead... 

I think of the creek | used to walk along coming from school. 
Of the teacher who shot himself in front of the solid geometry class. 
Of the time | said a lively Anglo-Saxon word by mistake in assembly. .. 

| think of my father being carried home with half his foot cut 
off in the mill. | think of my brother driving around town in a 
low-slung, tan racing car he picked up in a junkyard for sixteen 
bucks. Of my uncle stumbling into High Mass drunk as a lord and 
undressing at the alter... 

What are thinking of at this moment, God? 


| cannot really expect the old man to take his feet out of 
the river and make a saddle for a horse nobody would want to 
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ride anyway. 

He looks up and winks at me as | go tearing by with some 
plan or other to stop everybody from running straight on to hell. 

Perhaps he understands in the way he has always understood 
the things which at all concern him. 

But it never seriously appeals to him to take his feet out of 
the gently flowing water. 


May 27, 1942: | have seen the new being. 


Aside to your daughter Keela: 

| am not permitted to speak to you when the white leopard 
is in the room. On the evening of Peretho (Jan. 6 in heaven) you 
will walk under the lemon trees which your father planted. You will 
wear the pink dress with the margarineflies on the collar. Do not 
grow bitter if | do not always accompany you to market. The eyes of 
the geese in their paper crates look with too much pity upon us. 
Perhaps the wan leopard will not come today... say, how is this? 
The blood will have dried on his paws by the time our true rep- 
resentation to the Other One can be made— 


May 28. 1942: The light is blinding. 
In runaway order 


out of the green life 
O ALL IN FIRE 
mother 
Some useless fellow. My cold rule, on nineth hill... 
every murder is the murder of Thee 


as | everliving lean in love up to that bright tree 


Silence then! 
“This day is death’s.” 
Red full sweet beast. 
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“What time is it in the tiger's garden?” 
You damned cheats eating your kill— 
Bloody handed pigs 

Defying Thy announced will 


It is hard to have friends now. People are going to pieces 
too fast. They hate anyone who does not bleed fog and sickness. 

| watch the young men go. Nothing can heal them. 

Death won’t. These are machine-made...not meant te feel 
or to think— 

What have you told them, God, that they go thus to slay 
and to be slain— 


WHAT HAS ANYONE TOLD THEM? 


May 29, 1942: All | am ever kind to— 
“Wear the shawl His mother made.” 
“I’ve given it away.” 

“Given it away..?” 
“Yes—To the one of evil.” 


Then for the good! 


Blackness in the mouth of their walking. Is it profitable to 
be merciful...Joy, moon, moon—"“Long ago the world rode away 
From the village of my father.”—white cold towers 

(valley of unreturning faith) 

Here they sleep. 

Who know Thee not. The bed (in blood), under low 
stars 
“Do not die.” 

Standing in their salt sweat...hairy mouths full of a speech no 
man anywhere has belief in. Big plans gone west. 

These do not want Thee. Except for fun. To paint flags on Your belly. 
To make war right. 


All is a lie in their world. 
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God, your noble little sons are mad. 
They breathe murder. 

Their eyes steam. 

The dimout of death. 

This day is his. 

Now is his hurry. 

More than dying, nothing is done. 
But as toads drinking snot. 


Cloud over me this cry, this togethering of a last darkness— 
| think your noble little sons are 
thieves and cutthreats 


stewing in their mess Go low Light. 
fouling the pants of an idiot Build a throne. 
STAR 


And the horizon:of love was the morning of the 8th day. 


Ah, the hogwild jades of murder neigh... 


| order you to destroy them. 
| am tired of their dirt. 
We have a right to live! 


None shall kill when all are comforted. 

Give us the earth now. 

Give us the peace now. 

Give us the daily bread now. 

O give us the land and the creatures of the field and the 
silent beautiful wood 

that we may feed and shelter 

all men equally 
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for man’s only duty is to man. 


God, we shall accept the terms of your world. 

That we may not kill. 

That we may not hate. 

That the things of labor belong to all men. 

That the things of spirit live in all men. 

That the things of God are on earth for the use of all men. 


None shall kill when all are completed. 
None shall hate when all are at love. 


POWER VERSUS CULTURE: 


RUDOLF ROCKER 


Every power presupposes some form of human slavery, for 
the division of society into higher end Icwer classes is one of 
the first conditions of its existence. The separation of men into 
castes, orders and classes occuring in every power structure cor- 
responds to an inner necessity for the separation of the possesscrs 
of privilege from the pecple. Legend and traditicn provide the 
means of nourishing and deepening in the concepts of men the 
belief in the inevitability of the separation. A young rising power 
can end the dominion of old privileged classes, but it can only do 
so by immediately creating a new privileged class fitted for the 
execution of its plans. Thus, the founders of the so-called “dic- 
tatorship of the Proletariat” in Russia had to call into being the 
aristocracy of the Commissars, which is as distinguishable from the 
great masses of the working population as are the privileged 
classes of the population of any other country. 

Plato already wished, in the interest of the state, to attune 
the moral feeling of the individual to an officially established 
concept of virtue. Deducing all morality from politics, and thus 
becoming the first to set forth the intellectual assumpticns of 
the so-called “reasons of state,” he already saw clearly that class 
division was an implicit necessity for the maintenance of the state. 
For this reason he made membership in one of the three orders, 
on which his envisioned state was to be founded, a matter of 
fate, on which the individua! had no influence. However, to imbue 
men with faith in their “natural destiny,” the statesman employs 
“a salutary fraud” when he tells them: “The creative god mixed 
gold in the stuff from which he made those among you who are 
intended for rulership; you are therefore of most precious worth- 
Into your helpers he put silver, and into peasants and other lab- 


orers, iron and bronze.” To the question, how the citizen could 
* From “Nationalism and Culture.” Covici-Friede, 1937. Reprinted by permission. 
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be brought to believe this deception he answered: “I think it 
impossible to convince these themselves, but it is net impossible 
to make the story seem probable to their sons and descendants 
during the coming generations.* 

Here we find man’s destiny determined by a mixture of ab- 
ilities and characteristics received from God, which determines 
whether he shall be master or servant during his life. To plant 
deeper in the imagination of men this belief in an inevitable fate 
and to give it the mystic sanctity of a religious conviction hes 
up to now been the chief aim of every power policy. 

Just as the state is always trying within its borders to abolish 
equality of social position among its subjects and perpetuete this 
separation by differences of caste and class, so externally too, it 
must take care to keep itself distinct from all other governmental 
organizations and to instill into its citizens the belief in their 
national superiority over all other peoples. Plato, the only one 
among the Greek thinkers in whom the idea of national unity of 
all Hellenic peoples is at all clearly apparent, felt himself exclu- 
sively a Greek and looked down with unconcealed contempt upon 
the “barbarians.” The idea that these could be considered equal 
to the Hellenes, or could even approximate them, seemed to him 
as presumptuous as it was incomprehensible. This was the reason 
why in his ideal state all heavy and degrading work was to be 
done by foreigners and slaves. He saw in this a benefit not only 
for the Hellenic master caste, but also for. the slaves themselves. 
According to his concept, since they were destined anyhcw to 
perform the lowly services of the slave, it should appear to them 
a kindly decree of fate that they were to be allowed to serve 
Greeks. 

Aristotle grasped the concept of man's “natural destiny” even 
more clearly. For him too, there existed peoples and classes 
designated by nature to perform the low tasks. To these belonged 
primarily all non-Greeks and barbarians. It is true he made a 
distinction between “slaves according to nature” and “slaves ac- 
cording to law.” Among the former he placed those who because 
of their lack of self-reliance are destined by nature to obey 
others. Among the latter were those who had lost their freedom 
by being taken prisoners of war. In both instances, the slave is 
but “a living machine” and, as such, “a part of his master.” 
¢ Plato, ‘The Republic’. Third Book. 
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According to the principles stated by Aristctle in his Politics, 
slavery is beneficial both to the ruler end the ruled; nature having 
endowed the one with higher faculties and the other with only 
the rude strength of the beast, from which fact the roles of 
master and slave arise quite of themselves. 

According to Aristotle man is ‘a state-forming being”, by his 
whole nature destined to be a citizen under a government. On 
this ground he condemned suicide, for he denied to the individual 
the right to withdraw himself from the state. Although Aristotle 
judged Plato’s ideal state rather unfavorably, especially the com- 
munity of possessions advocated in it, as “running centrery to 
the laws of nature,” the state itself, for all that, was for him the 
center around which all earthly existence revolved. Like Plato, ke 
believed that the management of the business of the state shculd 
always be in the hands of a small minority of selected men ces- 
tined by nature itself for this calling. Hence, he was logically 
compelled to justify the prerogative of the elect by the alleged 
inferiority of the great masses of the people end to trace this 
condition to the iron rule of the course of nature. In this can- 
cept, in the last analysis, every “moral justification” of tyranny 
has its roots. Once we have agreed to separate our cwn count- 
rymen into a mentally inferior mass and a minority designated ty 
nature itself for creative activity, the belief in the existence of 
“inferior” and “select” nationalities or races follows quite self- 
evidently—especially when the select derive a benefit from the 
slave labor of the inferior and are relieved by them of care for 
their own existence. 

But the belief in the alleged creative capacity cf power rests 
on a cruel self-deception. Power, as such, is wholly incapable of 
creating anything, being totally dependent cn the creative activity 
of its subjects, if it is to exist at all. Nothing is more erroneous 
than the customary view of the state as the real creator of cul- 
tural progress. The opposite is true. The state was frcm the very 
beginning the hindering force which opposed the development of 
every higher cultural form with outspoken misgivings. Slates create 
no culture; indeed, they are often destroyed by higher forms of 
culture. Power and culture are, in the deepest sense, irreconcilable 
opposites, the strength of the one always going hand in hand with 
the weakness of the other. A powerful state machine is the 
greatest obstacle to every cultural development. Where states are 
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dying or where their power is still limited to a minimum, there 
culture flourishes best. 

This idea will appear daring to most of us because a clearer 
vision of the real causes of cultural events has been completely 
obscured by a mendacious education. To conserve the interests 
of the state our brains have been crowded with a mass of false 
notions and silly assumptions, so that we are mostly incapable of 
approaching historical matters without prejudice. We smile at the 
simplicity of the Chinese chroniclers who record of the legendary 
ruler, Fu-hi, that he endowed his subjects with the arts of the 
chase, of fishery and of stock-raising, that he invented the first 
musical instrument and taught them the use of letters. But we 
repeat quite thoughtlessly what has keen drummed into us con- 
cerning the culture of the Pharaohs, the creative activity of the 
Babylonian kings, the alleged cultural achievements of Alexander 
of Macedenia, or of Frederick the Great. We do not even suspect 
that it is all foul witchcraft, lying humbug without a glimmer of 
truth in it, which has been repeated so often that for most of us 
it has become a clear certainty. 

Culture is not created by command. It creates itself, arising 
spontaneously from the necessities of men and their social coop- 
erative activity. No ruler could ever command men to fashion the 
first tools, first use fire, invent the telescope and the steam en- 
gine, or compose the Iliad. Cultural values do not arise by direction 
of higher authorities. They cannot be compelled by dictates nor 
called into life by the resolution of legislative assemblies. 

Neither in Egypt nor in Babylon nor in any other land was 
culture created by the heads of systems of political power. They 
merely appropriated an already existing and developed culture and 
made it subservient to their special political purposes. But thereby 
they put the axe to the root of all future cultural progress, for 
in the same degree as political power became confirmed, and 
subjected all social life to its influence, occured the inner atrophy 
of the old forms of culture, until within their former fields cf 
action no fresh growth could start. 

Political power always strives for uniformity. In its stupid 
desire to order and control all social events according to a def- 
inite principle, it is always eager to reduce all human activity to 
a single pattern. Thereby it comes into irreconcilable oppositicn 
with the creative forces of all higher culture, which is ever cn 
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the lookout for new forms and new organizations and consequently 
as dependent on variety and universality in human undertakings 
as is political power on fixed forms and patterns. Between the 
struggles for political and economic power of the privileged min- 
orities in society and the cultural activities of the people there 
always exists an inner conflict. They are efforts in opposite dir- 
ections which will never voluntarily unite and can only be given 
a deceptive appearance of harmony by external compulsion and 
spiritual oppression. The Chinese sage, Lao-tse, had in mind this 
opposition when he said: 


Experience teaches that none can guide the community; 
The community is collaboration of forces; 
as such, thought shows, it cannot be led 
by the strength of one man. 
To order it is to set it in disorder; 
To fix it is to unsettle it. 
For the conduct of the individual changes: 
Here goes forward, there draws back; 
Here shows warmth, there reveals cold; 
Here exerts strength, there displays weakness; 
Here stirs passion, there brings peace. 
And so: 
The perfected one shuns desire for power, 
shuns the lure of power, 
shuns the glamor of power.* 


Nietzsche also had a profound conception of this truth, al- 
though his inner disharmony and his constant oscillation between 
outlived authoritarian concepts and truly libertarian ideals all his 
life prevented him from drawing the natural deductions from it. 
Nevertheless, what he has written about the decline of culture in 
Germany is of the most impressive significance and finds its con- 
firmation in the decline of culture of every sort. 


No one can finally spend more than he has. That holds 
good for individuals; it holds good for peoples. If one spends 
oneself for power, for high politics, for husbandry, for commerce, 


+ Lao-tse, ‘The Course and the Right Way.’ Translated from the German of Alex- 
ander Ular. Published by the Inselbuecherei, Leipzig. 
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Parliarmentarism, military interests— if one gives away that amount 
of reason, earnestness, will, self-mastery, which constitutes one’s 
real self, for the one thing, he will not have it for the other. 
Culture and the state—let no one be deceived about this—are 
antagonists: The ‘Culture State’ is merely a modern idea. The 
one lives on the other, the one prospers at the expense of the 
other. All great periods of culture are periods of political de- 
cline. Whatever is great in a cultural sense is non-political, is 
even anti-political.* 


If the state does not succeed in guiding the cultural forces 
within its sphere of power into courses favorable to its ends, and 
thus inhibit the growth of higher forms, these very higher forms 
will sooner or later destroy the political frame which they rightly 
regard as a hindrance. But if the political machine is strong en- 
ough to force the cultural life for any considerable period into 
definite forms, then it will gradually seek out other channels, 
not being bound by any political limitations. Every higher form 
of culture if it is not too greatly hindered in its natural develop- 
ment by political obstructions, strives constantly to renew its creative 
urge to construct. Every successful work arcuses the reed fer 
greater perfection and deeper spirituality. Culture is always creative, 
always seeks new forms of activity. It is like the trees of the 
trepical jungle whose branches when they touch the earth always 
take new root. 

Power is never creative. It uses the creative force of a given 
culture to clothe its nakedness and to increase its dignity. Power 
is always a negative element in history. It decorates itself in false 
feathers to give its importance the appearance of a creative force. 
Here also the words in Nietzsche’s Zarathustra hit the bull’s eye: 


Wherever a people still exists, it does nct understand the 
state but hates it like the evil eye and a sin against law and 
customs. This sign | give you: Every people speaks its own 
language of good and evil, which its neighbor does not uncer- 
stand. it invented its own language for laws and customs. But 
the state lies in all the tongues of good and evil; and whatever 
it says, it lies. And whatever it has, it has stolen. Everything 
about it is false. It bites with false teeth, rabidly. Even its 

* Friedrich Nietzsche, ‘Goetzen-Daemmerung.’ (‘The Twilight of the Idols’) 
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Power always acts destructively, for its possessors are ever 
striving to lace all phenomena of social life into a corset of their 
laws to give them a definite shape. Its mental expression is dead 
dogma; its physical manifestation of life, brute force. This lack of 
intelligence in its endeavors leaves its imprint likewise on the 
persons of its representatives, gradually making them mentally 
inferior and brutal, even though they were originally excellently 
endowed. Nothing dulls the mind and the soul of man as does 
the eternal monotony of routine, and power is essentially routine. 

Since Hobbes gave to the world his work about the citizen, 
De Cive, the ideas expressed there have never quite lost vogue. 
They have in the course of three centuries in one form or an- 
other constantly occupied the minds of men, and today dominate 
their thoughts more than ever. But although Hobbes, the mater- 
ialist, did not base his ideas on the dogmas of the church, this 
did not prevent him from appropriating as his own the fateful 
dictum: “Man is fundamentally wicked.” All his philosophical con- 
templations are based on this assumption. For him, men was just 
a born beast guided by selfish instincts, withcut any consideration 
for his fellows. The state alone put an end to this condition of 
“war of all against all” and became a terrestrial Providence whose 
ordering and punishment had prevented man from sinking hopelessly 
into the slough of beastiality. Thus, according to Hobbes, the 
state became the real creator of culture, forcing man with iron 
compulsion to rise to a higher level of being, no matter how 
repugnant this might be to his inner nature. Since then, this 
fable of the cultural creative role of the state has been endlessly 
repeated, and allegedly confirmed by new facts. 

And yet this untenable concept contradicts all historical ex- 
perience. It is exactly by the state that the remnants of beast- 
iality, man’s heritage from ancient ancestors, has been carefully 
guarded through the centuries and cleverly cultivated. The World 
War, with its abominable methods of mass murder, the conditions 
in Mussolini’s Italy and in Hitler's Third Reich, should convince 
even the blindest what this so-called ‘culture state’ really is. 

All higher understanding, every new phase of intellectual de- 
velopment, every epoch-making thought, giving men new vistas for 
their cultural activities, has been able to prevail only through 
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constant struggle with the authority of church and state after 
their supporters had for whole epochs made enormous sacrifices 
in property, liberty and life for their convictions. When such re- 
newals of spiritual life were finally recognized by church and state, 
it was always because they had in time become irresistable, and 
those in authority could not help themselves. But even this re- 
cognition, gained only after violent resistance, led in most cases 
to a planned dogmatizing of the new ideas, which under the spirit- 
killing guardianship of power gradually became as utterly benumbed 
as all previous attempts at the construction of a new intellectual 
outlook. 

The very fact that every system of rulership is founded on 
the will of a privileged minority which has subjugated the common 
people by cunning or brute force, while each particular phase of 
culture expresses merely the anonymous force of the community, 
is indicative of the inner antagonism between them. Power always 
reverts to individuals or small groups cf individuals; culture hes 
its roots in the community. Power is always the sterile element 
in society, denied al! creative force. Culture embodies procreative 
will, creative urge, formative impulse, all yearning for expression. 
Power is comparable to hunger, the satisfaction of which keeps 
the individual alive up to a certain age limit. Culture, in the highest 
sense, is like the procreative urge, which keeps the species alive. 
The individual dies, but never society. States perish, cultures only 
change their scene cf action and forms of expression. 

The state welcomes only those forms of cultural activity which 
help it to maintain its power. It persecutes with implacable hatred 
any activity which oversteps the limits set by it and calls its ex- 
jstence into question. It is, therefore, as senseless as it is men- 
dacious to speak of a “state culture”; for it is precisely the state 
which lives in ccastant warfare with all higher forms of intellectual 
culture and always tries to avoid the creative will of culture. 
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THE CLOTH OF THE TEMPEST by Kenneth Patchen. Harpers. 
$2.75. 
THE DARK KINGDOM by Kenneth Putchen. Harriss and Givens. 
$2.25. 

In The Cloth of the Tempest Kenneth Patchen wants to create 
a living fabric of words, to realize on paper the quality of inspir- 
ation from the inarticulate sound, from primitive image, from the 
bare noun and verb—to ordered thought, to complex emotional 
fusion. This gives the clew to the picture poems—actual drawings 
mixed with words, phrases, sentences. The poetic eye sees more 
than the mere poetic form: it is the life-seeing eye that records 
a whole process of shapes, emotions, ideas, as if to state: | have 
discovered this much life and am giving it out between the covers 
of a book. Patchen writes under the ideal of inspiration with a 
style of jotting down whatever comes to mind, with an inrush of 
something moving in from the outside and leaving its imprint. 
There is a minimum of artistic meddling, of contrivance, of intel- 
lectual comment, or arranged form. Patchen writes his poems once, 
seldom revises. Thus our criticism is led to the inspiration itself, 
and we ask, “Is the book really inspired?”, “Does it objectify the 
experience of the author?”, “With what power does it enter the 
thought of other people?” For me there is a mixed answer. | feel 
that a large part of the book has no inspiration but that a small 
part has inspiration of a very high order. 

The reasons for the failure of inspiration tend to be negative: 
a lack of belief, a lack of intensity, a lack of faith in the thing 
being said, a failure to precisely grasp the subject matter. Inspir- 
ation is not a mysterious gift of the muse but an activity of man 
subject to the cause and effect process like other life events; it 
has its laws and mechanisms. Like love or fire it has its fuel, and 
though we may consider it inwardly an essense, as unmechanical, 
with our minds we can trace the motives and results. To write 
under the ideal of inspiration is to relax the awareness to the new 
verbal moment, a relaxation only possible because of the flooding 
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faith in the thing about to Le said. It is the expansion outward 
from the experience to the paper; it is the immediate motive for 
writing. Still, such a motive draws its intensity from other motives, 
from various subject matters having the cower to lift the writer 
into inspiration. The creative perception of what is about to be 
said is strong or weak in proportion to one’s belief in the subject 
matter. The various motives giving strength to the subject matter 
are the major drives, moods, impulses in man himself ranging from 
the well-known human emotions to such ‘pure’ motives as the love 
of discovery, the love of form, the love of beauty, in which case 
they have already merged with the immediate motive. Inspiration 
is a brilliantly revolving insight by which great simplifications are 
selected and by which words become intimately related to moods, 
ideas and beliefs in facts and happenings. If an author is unclear 
as to his motives — both life motives and poetical motives — the 
inspiration will be unreliable and occasional. The best poems will 
occur from chance matings. He may think the motive is one thing 
when actually it is another and this is sentimentality. Somewhere 
in the past the author may not have matured his causes. So the 
lack of belief, the lack of intensity, the lack of faith in the thing 
being said is a failure properly to use the machine of the creative 
mind. Compare these two passages from The Cloth of the Tempest, 
one of simple original power and one of sentimentality of mission: 


Serpent... heart and face 
of the serpent-power 


in an endless heart and face 
above thy city 


Son of Love 
is dead 


I beat at doors. It seems 
that everyone is dead 


When will the water come in 
over so many dead? 


and: 


Rest, heart of the tired world. 
Hush... go to sleep. 
Men and cities keep their cold terrible watches, 
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And the ocean frets at these naked lands of pain. 
O hushabye...and go to sleep. 


The contradiction between feeling a mission and yet being unsure 
of himself, the tendency to be poetic when the mood does not 
warrant it, and the tone of intimating that important spiritual 
events are occuring when the words are psychologically and poetic- 
ally dull indicate confused motives. | believe that Patchen has the 
desire to reveal the variety of a whole poetic world, a world of 
high and low intensities, a world of varied moods like life itself. A 
carefully planned intention, a knowledge of the exact effects of 
the poetry on other people is necessary for such a difficult under- 
taking. What a poet consciously decides is, of course, limited, for 
his poetry will show a path of revelation always beyond his calcu- 
lations; still, he can do a great deal, and his labor in thought, his 
labor in technique will show results where they are least expected; 
the growth toward mastery is slow and hidden. Patchen’s desire to 
reveal the many facets of the inner man, his joys and conflicts, his 
full nakedness, is not realized by an insistence on a few major 
obsessions: | believe that Patchen’s mission is important enough 
to deserve the most careful attention and nurture on his part. A 
large possibility of absolutely compelling hovers elusively over his 
poetry. It is disappointing to find this possibility constantly being 
destroyed by a kind of willed carelessness, an acceptance of second 
best. There is an insidious pretension that what he has to say is 
valuable for others merely because it has passed under the aspect 
of inspiration; and back of this, because it has passed under the 
inspiration of Kenneth Psatchen. A maturing purpose begins to 
discard the self as a major obsession. It begins to see a whole 
range of subject matters beyond the immediate outcry. To merely 
say, ‘‘! am an angel,” “I am a monster,” reveals little. We want 
to know what kind of angel and what kind of monster and the 
many implications of angeldcm and monsterdcm. We want the 
thing revealed in the euthor’s most effective way; in Patchen’s 
case | believe this is the prophetic way: 


Red heavy form 

Of this glttering... rays of the river 
Muddied by war. Tides of sleep 
Falling back like blond flags 

In the hands of a coffin 
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Where all may lie... Tumult 
Of white. 


Madness is white. 

Shadow of the white panther. 
Youth is white, 

And their hate, 

And their world. 


The white anger. 

Summer in a pit. 

Bags of hair standing under God and 
Laughing carelessly with bloody mouths. 
Go down in it. 

Let you be drawn in and rolled away 
To dance before the White King. 

He will kiss you. 


Such a poem is exceptional in The Cloth of the Tempest; this is a 
high intensity he seldom equals. If his desire is to reveal a new 
way of life to other people and if he neglects to make his revelation 
effective he is in conflict. If his motives are the desire to get a 
book written, the desire to achieve recognition in the world, and 
the desire to exhibit himself, he works within a closed circuit and 
ultimately against himself. The book has energy and the freshness 
of direct speech, rare virtues today; it lacks a clarity of purpose. 
Compare it with the clarifying motives of T. S. Eliot who has 
trained the poet in himself to withdraw the roles of teacher and 
creator of word music from the whole creative process, a result 
brilliantly fulfilled in “The Dry Salvages.” Being non-intellectual 
Patchen’s method would seem not to abstract roles from the creative 
process but to draw more and more insight into the creative fire 
(Eliot achieves this just once in his recent work, in a short pas- 
sage in “Little Gidding’). If Patchen would enlarge his prophetic 
purposes there is a whole territory from scenes of heaven and hell 
to epics of heaven and hell available for exploration. | think The 
Cloth of the Tempest should be regarded as a transitional book 
moving toward some as yet unmatured purpose. Patchen is writing 
enough to make one masterly volume of “Selected Poems.” It will 
include some pages from The Cloth of the Tempest. 

The earlier The Dark Kingdom is a more effective achievement; 
it definitely suggests the pessibility of an epic attainment in the 
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prophetic; it is more integrated; it has more pages of effective writing. 

By a creative antagonism to the accepted world about him 
Patchen had increasingly separated himself from society, from the 
everyday world of American values. The crux of his problem became 
his isolation from his fellow man with the attendant guilt complex. 
The isolation naturally stimulated the unconscious; a substitute 
reality was created, a land inhabited by ghosts and demons, a dark 
kingdom. Patchen was engaged in what was essentially a religious 
problem, the attempt to discover light, understanding within the 
confused and dark areas of self. Like all “central” modern poets 
he approached that historical point where the ego must be trans- 
cended for further poetical and spiritual developmet. The search 
of the divided self to achieve unity may become an overpowering 
ideal nourished then by will, by choice, by the flashes of the real 
encountered in the search. The solution lies in the bringing of 
the unconscious to light, the final attainment of a continuous 
mirroring awareness, which is reality because it mirrors what is. 
The Dark Kingdom is a step on the path of such a religious 
discovery. Patchen says, “I am determined now to grow within my 
saying until | see God until my branches grow again on the tree 
O unti! my branches grow again on that rootless Tree,” and “I 
am engaged in the use of separations.” At its best his search is 
the process of discrimination by which a new feeling of conscious- 
ness arises of its own accord. This consciousness when given a 
name and a place is called, “God,” “kingdom.”: 


Trgce of fury now (whips?) —Boundaries! 

A red music. 

“What country is this?” 

But to approach 

I am where God is. When I have come to peace— 
Green towns floating across the valleys... 

The deer of childhood walking 

Unstained upon these sleepy hills...and the darkness 
That snakes whirred in 

Opening like a window on the beautiful fields 
Where seasons are built. 


Such a revelation gives strength to the search. Often Patchen 
finds nothing: 
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I hold this terrible storm-lantern 

Above the empty waters. 

Why does no one return to greet me? 
What have I done that the wound rejoices? 


The mind is still seeking an object, is still rooted in the old life. 
But the search it not meaningless; there is a gradual growth in 
energy, a gradual coming to birth of understanding. In his attention 
to the religious problem Patchen places less emphesis on the 
artistic problem. The Dark Kingdom has much dross, but nothing 
like the amount in The Cloth of the Tempest. The faults of both 
are their too frequent dullness: psychologically unimportant material, 
imperfectly realized concepts and vision, careless verbal usages. 

An opposition of the Word to the word lies at the heart of 
an understanding of Patchen’s poetry. Religious experience aims 
at an extension of consciousness. A lying open to images has an 
entirely different feeling from a search for the mot juste. Imagin- 
ation is impatient with verbal form. When Patchen uses words with 
exactness and brilliance it is through chance crystalizations of 
religious experience, through occasional encounters of an extended 
consciousness with words and images; it is not to maintain a high 
level of language, (as Milton and Dante did): “Almost mournful 
light seizes upon the creeping aisles.” “My JESUS sleeps.” “My 
fool walks on green roads.” “An ornament has been attained." In 
fact the poetry is seldom high-keyed: when the emotion is weak 
the lines verge on prose. Patchen’s best effects of depth are in 
the use of symbols, for instance: snake, lion, deer, cave, sun, forest, 
which become tags for inner events just as objective trees, lakes, 
rivers, eyes, hands, birds, become tags in objective poetry. But 
the inner world is so little explored in our literature that Patchen’s 
symbols are live discoveries, not the lazy crudities, the dead con- 
ventions that clutter so much traditional poetry. Patchen’s symbols 
are key entrances of the unconscious into awareness; they are 
archtypes and appearances in tangible form of the process of 
transformation. Poetry always draws more or less on the unconscious; 
Patchen’s direct spiritual assault on this dark kingdom inevitably 
involves him in poetry. Thus his symbols have a double function: 
they are records of spiritual or moral transformations, and they are 
transformations of words themselves into poetry. 


SANDERS RUSSELL 
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THE MACHIAVELLIANS by James Burnham. John Day. $2.50 

Unlike most of the disillusioned radicals who have broken with 
Marxism in recent years, James Burnham showed promise of ar- 
riving at a new and more scientific outlook. He was not afraid to 
face the tragic facts of the modern world, and obviously was too 
sophisticated to retreat to the hopelessly wornout doctrines of 
traditional liberalism. The two books he has written since he left 
the socialist movement have not done very much toward fulfilling 
that promise however. Instead of going forward, like Ignazio Silone, 
he has simply relapsed to a thoroughgoing cynicism, to the belief 
that “there ain't no good in men.” 

In The Machiavellians, he does a complete, and largely ef- 
fective job of debunking the myths and fetishes of the various 
philosophies of democracy—radical as well as liberal—and exposes 
the sordid motives behind the fine phrases and pious pretensions 
of all politicians. He is especially good in his analysis of the 
‘totalitarian liberalism’ of Henry Wallace & Co., which he shows 
to be the logical culmination of the belief in majority rule. 

Burnham bases his new faith, or lack of it, on the writings of 
Machiavelli, Mosca, Michels, Pareto and Sorel. He claims that they 
were the only really scientific students of society; that they des- 
cribed social phenomena as they are, not as they wanted them to 
be, like most ‘political scientists.’ Mest political writings have two 
meanings: the ‘formal meenire,’ which appears on the surface, 
usually couched in high-flown, altruistic generalizations; and the 
real meaning, which is the author's actual motive—usually sordid 
political ambition. Ualess one is careful to examine a writer's 
real motives, one is in danger of being taken in by his apparent 
good intentions. Burnham discusses Dante’s De Monarchia in detait 
to show that all the platitudes ebout human welfare were just a screen 
for Dante’s real purpose, which was to win power in Florence for a 
certain political faction. Burnham contends that the distinction 
between formal and real meaning dces not apply to the Machia- 
vellians. They were true scientists and concealed nothing. 

Science, however, is more than just accurate observation. The 
scientific investigator must also be able to recognize that the facts 
at his disposal are not necessarily the whole story, that in a dif- 
farent context his findings might not apply. In this respect, the 
Machiavellians were not scientific; they all assumed that their 
observations were universally valid. Machiavelli, of course, lacked 
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precise infomation about other types of society. then his own; the 
others neglected to investigate all the available evidence. Their 
conclusions about the fundamental nature of man and society are 
therefore frequently inaccurate. It is not true, as they all believed, 
that the common people are never able to rule themselves. Nearly 
all primitive peoples, and many semi-civilized ones— our picneers, 
for example—managed very successfully without an elite to direct 
them. It is only when the social unit becomes overextended that 
the ‘iron law’ of oligarchy begins to manifest itself. 

Burnham’s own approach is hardly scientific; the book abounds 
in sweeping generalizations and unconfirmed concepts. One is forced 
to conclude that there is a real meaning cencealed behind the 
screen of his alleged objectivity. It would be easy to use his own 
criteria against him and accuse him of thoroughly vicious motives, 
but this would probably be unjust. Burnham has had some bitter 
experiences with so-called humanitarians, and it is only natural thet 
he should have become soured on social idealism. He was one of 
the leading figures in the Trotskyist party when the split occured 
three years ago—an event which, despite i:s invclved ideclegiceal 
ramifications, was mainly the result of a power struggle between 
Cannon and Shachtman. Burnham, who, incidentally, wes roundly 
denounced by both factions (and there are few things more likely 
to undermine one’s faith in humanity than the vitriolic pettiness 
of an aroused Trotskyist) could be expected to emerge from that 
fiasco with an overdose of cynicism. 

Moreover, although he is apparantly unaware of it, he still 
retains much of the Marxist conception of history. Ile can, for 
example, describe Dante's social goals as ‘reactionary, and Mach- 
iavelli’s as ‘progressive —terms which obviously kave no meaning 
in the Machiavellian world, with its endlessly repetitive cycles. He 
still sees History on the March, even though it is not marching 
anywhere in particular. With this viewpoint, he cculd not, of course, 
see any hope in a program for simplifying society to eliminate the 
need for oligarchies. The trend is toward larger units, not smaller, 
and History cannot go back. One can only hope that time will 
mellow his present disgust with mankinc, and complete his eman- 
cipation from trancendental thinking. Be RaGrJr 
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